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Thy Task may well seem over-hard 
Who scatterest in a thankless soil 

Thy life as seed, with no reward 
Save that which duty gives to toil. 


Yet do thy work ; it shall succeed 
In thine or in another’s day ; 
And if denied the victor’s meed, 
Thou shalt not lack the toiler’s pay. 
L —Whittier. 





Mr. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, 
Ala., mentioned on page 593, was mar- 
ried on Oct, 30, 1892, at Little Rock, 
Ark., to Mrs. Carrie Bulger, formerly of 
Wetumpka. The Bee JOURNAL repeats 
its congratulations, andgwishes them a 
happy life, sweetened with the ** honey” 
from hearts bedewed with the ‘ nectar 
of love.” 


> ~ ar 


Mr. R. F. Holtermann, one of 
our Canadian friends, has assumed the 
management of the apiarian department 
of the Canadian Live Stock and Farm 
Journal. Friend H. will make it inter- 
esting for the readers of that paper, on 
account of his ability as a practical bee- 
keeper and ready writer. His name and 
writings are well known to our readers. 





Honey Adulteration is pretty 
thoroughly discussed on page 663, by 
Prof. Cook. Read all of it. Next week 
Thomas G. Newman will have an article 
in the Bee JouRNAL upon this same 
subject. In that article Mr. Newman 
expresses so clearly and forcibly our own 
views upon the matter, that we think it 
unnecessary to repeat here, but simply 
call your attention to both what Prof 
Cook says «this week, and what Mr. 
Newman will say next week. We may 
have something to say then. After 
reading the two articles, we want to 
hear what the readers of the Ber Jour- 
NAL have to say about the subject, and 
also ‘‘ what you are going todo about it.” 


Ss - 


The North American.—It has 
been suggested that we ask the readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL what they think 
of holding the next meeting of the North 


American Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
Washington during the holidays when 
reduced rates may be secured. *lease 


drop us a postal card now, and let us 
know your opinion of it. We will pub- 
lish the repjies as received. Let all who 
are likely to attend, express themselves 
on the matter of holding the meeting 
during the holidays. 


For Chapped Hands or face, 
try oat-meal gruel to whicha little honey 
has been added. 








‘**Bees and Honey ’’—page 653. 
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Don’t Stop It.—That’s what a 
good many of our readers say, when re- 
newing their subscription to the BEE 
JOURNAL. Mr. W. R. Elwood, of Humph- 
rey, Mo., writes: 


Please do not stop it. I could not get 
along without my old friend. I think its 
pages brighten each succeeding year. 


It is encouraging and delightful to get 
such orders to obey. Though poor sea- 
sons may come, many are not discour- 
aged, but hope for the ‘‘ good time com- 
ing.” Until then, we are sure all of the 
bee-papers will appreciate a steady sup- 
port, so that they may be enabled to 
keep up the literary partof the pursuit, 
though the actual financial portion which 
is perhaps of more interest to the pro- 
ducer, may not for a time yield its 
hoped-for returns. 





The Michigan State Conven- 
tion notice was sent as follows by Sec- 
retary Hilton, from Lansing, Mich. : 


FRIEND YORK:—I am here to arrange 
for the meeting of ovr State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, which adjourned to 
meet at this place during Christmas 
week, but I find we cannot meet in the 
Capitol building then, as they want that 
time to prepare the building for the 
Legislature. I have talked with Prof. 
Cook and others in regard to the matter, 
and we have decided to hold the meet- 
ing Dec. 13th and 14th. This is the 
first two days of the State Grange meet- 
ing, and we can take advantage of their 
reduced railroad rates, and we feel it 
will be better than Christmas week. 
Will other bee-papers please copy this 
notice ? Gro. E. Hitton, Sec. 





Starting an Apiary.—lIn reply 
to the question, ‘‘ How extensive an api- 
ary can be startedon $100 ?” the editor 
of the Canadian Bee Journal says: 
‘* With that capital we would not advise 
commencing with more than 10 or 15 
colonies ; as otherwise, after purchasing 
the bees, there would be other sundry 
expenses.” 


—_———— OSD OO 


Read our great offers on page 653. 





Shipping Honey to Market 
is a very important matter indeed, and 
should receive most earnest attention on 
the part of every producer. If not well 
sold, much of the labor invested in secur- 
ing a crop of fine honey is almost worse 
than wasted. One of our apiarian ex- 
changes contained the following excel- 
lent advice upon this subject, which 
should be read by all who expect to ship 
honey at any time to a distant market: 


Some bee-keepers have lost heavily by 
shipping their entire crop to a commis- 
sion house about which they know noth- 
ing. A person who has a carload of 
honey would do well to go along with it, 
and see to its loading and unloading. 
Never ship honey to a commission firm 
unless you examine Bradstreet’s and 
Dun’s commercial agencies. It would 
be well to first ship an honest sample of 
the product to a commission firm, and 
get their opinion as to whatit will bring; 
then not to put all your eggs in one 
basket, but forward only part of the 
crop, and if the returns prove to be sat- 
isfactory, then venture more. This 
shipping honey to unknown parties, and 
have weeks lengthen into months, and 
months into years. before returns are 
obtained, is very aggravating, to say the 
least. 


British Bee- pers have de- 
cided to make an apiarian exhibit at the 
World’s Fair next year. English bee- 
keepers know how to getup an exhibit 
of this kind, in fact Gleanings says that 
they are ‘‘far ahead of us in honey ex- 
hibits.” If such is the case, we may 
look for some fine honey shows in 1898. 
Canada expects” to *‘out-do the world ” 
in this line at the same time, and we 
know they are **no slouch” when it 
comes to a honey exhibit. Bee-keepers 
of the Unit@d States will have a splen- 
did chance to illustrate their ability in 
this line. 

The British Bee Journal for Sept. 
29th, makes the following reference to 
what their plans are, for securing the 
desired exhibit : 


The interesting discussion which took 
place at the monthly meeting of the 
British Kee-Keepers’ Association on 
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Wednesday last, on the subject of send- | into practical shape. To do this, it is 
ing an exhibit of British honey to Chi- | obviously necessary to secure the cordial 

yk cago, resulted in a unanimous resolve | co-operation, and, we trust, willing as- 

ne on the part of the association to take | sistance, of bee-keepers themselves. 

on immediate steps for putting the project Without pledging ourselves to exact 
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details, it may be said that, in substance, 
the plan is to invite contributions of 
honey—good, of course—in quantities of 
five pounds and upward,*to be forwarded 
in bulk or otherwise to a depot at a 
given center (probably Liverpool, as the 
port of departure), where it will be re- 
ceived by representatives of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, for bottling, 
package, and transhipment to Chicago. 
An important point to be borne in mind 
by gentlemen interested in the project 
is, that the honey sent need not be the 
product of the exhibitor’s own bees; the 
only proviso being that the locality in 
which the honey is gathered must be 
stated, so that many who would have 
sent theirown honey ina good season 
will, by purchasing from those less able 
to give away their produce, be enabled 
to further the scheme at avery small 
cost. Further, the nameof each donor 
will appear on his portion of the exhibit. 


Seeing that an opportunity of staging 
British honey alongside that of other 
countries, in so prominent a manner as 
the Chicago Exhibition offers, is not likely 
to occur again in our generation, we 
hope that our readers—with whom the 
matter may be said to entirely rest—will 
rise to the occasion, and lose no time in 
making known to the Secretary of the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association, or to 
ourselves, the extent to which they are 
willing to assist.. The exhibit will, no 
doubt, be seen by several millions of 
persons of all nationalities; it also goes 
without saying, that American bee- 
keepers will welcome a good display 
from the mother country; and as all 
cost and trouble connected with it will, 
as already stated, be borne by the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, we trust to 
hear without delay from intending 
donors, in order that an approximate 
idea may be arrived at with regard to 
the amount of space to be applied for. 
Preliminary inquiries may be addressed 
to this office, or to the Secretary of the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
Kings Langley. 





Mrs. Atchley is a worker, as well 
as a great writer on apiarian subjects. 
She has just bought a typewriter, and 
you ought to see how well she can 
‘‘write” withit. Itis a pleasure to re- 
ceive her typewritten letters. Dr. Miller 
is pretty good at it, but just wait until 
Mrs. Atchley has hada fair chance to 
show what a woman ean do. 
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Convenient Height for Hives. 


In many apiaries the hives stand near 
the ground upon a piece of joist 3 or 4 
inches wide, or upon bricks, one under 
each corner; in others, the hives stand 
a foot high, .and, again, hives may be 
seen 2 or 3 feet high, perched on posts. 
As far as the bees are concerned, it does 
not*matter whether hives be high or low, 
although, judging by the habits of the 
bees, the higher the hive is, the better 
they would like it. But the bee-keeper 
is the one to be accommodated by the 
position of the hive; he will place it at 
the height where it will be most conven- 
ient for him. 


It is extraordinary that the hives in 
the majority of apiaries are not placed 
to give the bee-keeper the best advan- 
tage, owing, perhaps, to the idea held 
by some bee-keepers, that it is good— 
essential—to have the bees near the 
ground. It is laborious enough to work 
over a hive, often in the sun, often with 
an ugly colony, even if there be no oc- 
casion to stoop; but to go from hive to 
,=hive in an apiary, say of 50 colonies, 
and be obliged to stoop at a right angle, 
almost over every one, is the most 
**backaching ” work any one éver un- 
dertook ; indeed, the stooping, the con- 
tinual strain, is not only wearisome, ter- 
ribly wearing, but possibly dangerous in 
its results. 


If a hive be placed in a chair, it will 
be found that work over and in it is 
easy, that there is little need of stooping. 
There is no reason why every hive 
should not be placed so that the bee- 
keeper may work over it without stoop- 
ing. Every hive should have an inde- 
pendent support or standard unless it js 
absolutely firm. A bee-keeper placed 10 
colonies of bees on two long pieces of 
timber set on their edges. He was 
obliged to change them, because if in 
working over colonies he let anything 
fall upon the pieces of timber, the jar 
was communicated to every hive and 
colony standing on them. 
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The best arrangement for ‘bees isa 
platform upon posts sunk in the ground 
at frequent intervals. While a great 
shock at one end might be felt at the 
other, yet ordinary mishaps while work- 
ing over a colony would not disturb the 
other colonies. 


If the platform have a roof, it makes 
it all the better for the bees and the 
bee-keeper during the warm weather. 
The roof should be portable, and not be 
puton before June, because bees want 
all the sun they can get up to that time. 
After the first or middle of June, accord- 
ing to the season, bees ought to be in the 
shade.—JuLIA ALLYN, in Ohio Farmer. 





Ants and Bees as Communistic Insects. 


Never among mankind can we find so 
absolute and complete absorption of the 
individual by the social group asin the 
cities of ants and bees, where individual 
property has never, it seems, been im- 
agined. In these republics what one 
citizeness has for herself belongs to the 
others. Does a hungry bee meet one 
laden with booty returning to a city, she 
lightly taps her on the head with her 
antenns, and instantly the latter hastens 
in a sisterly way to disgorge part of the 
nutriment provisionally stored in her 
own stomach. 


Ants proceed in the same way as bees, 
but in addition the ant thus sustained is 
very careful to show her gratitude. 
‘‘The ant who feels the need of food,” 
says Huber, ‘‘ begins by tapping her two 
antenns, with a very rapid movement, 
upon the antenne of the ant from whom 
she expects succor. Immediately they 
may be seen approaching one another 
with open mouth and extended tongue, 
for the communication of the liquid 
which one passes to the other. During 
this operation the ant which receives 
nourishment does not cease to caress the 
friend who is feeding her, continuing to 
move her antennz with singular ac- 
tivity.” 


The collective system of property 
must have existed among ants and bees 
for many thousands of years, for, apart 
from cases of demoralization such as 
may for example be produced among 
bees by giving them a taste for drunken- 
ness, these intelligent insects show the 
most absolute deference and devotion to 
social property. Their primitive selfish- 
ness has broadened out into a collective 
or patriotic egotism. But these very 
social species, with their more than 
Christian charity, have not reached this 
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high degree of civilization at one bound. 
In the ant and bee worlds, as in our 
own, there are savages. There are at 
the present time certain species of ants 
ignorant of the division of labor carried 
so far among their civilized congeners.— 
Property, its Origin and Development. 
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That Advertising Pays, when 
judiciously done, no one who has tried 
it can possibly doubt. An advertiser 
who had a two-inch advertisement in the 
BEE JOURNAL for about three months 
this year, says without solicitation : 


I am satisfied with the result of my 


advertisement in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, that anything you issue is 
read by the bee-keepers............ The 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL takes the lead 
in everything, especially to the advan- 
tage of advertisers. 


Another who inserts a three-inch ad- 


vertisement for six months in the BrE 
JOURNAL annually, writes thus: 


Every year I have to return money 
because I have more orders than I can 
fill, coming from the advertisement I put 
in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for six 
months. 


Friends, if you have anything of merit 


that you want to sell to bee-keepers, the 
foregoing shows you how to do it. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., is perhaps the 
finest monthly home magazine in the 
world. If ordered before Jan. Ist, 
1893, we can club it with the Ber 
JOURNAL—both Journals for one year— 
for $1.50, to a new subscriber to both 
papers. If you are now a reader of 
either the BEE JOURNAL or the ‘* Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” we will send you the 
two fora year for $1.90. Be sure to 
say whether you have been taking the 
** Ladies’ Home Journal” or not this 
year, when ordering through the BEE 
JOURNAL office. If a new subscriber to 
the BEE JoURNAL, you will receive it the 
rest of this year free ; and the ‘ Ladies’ 
Home Journal” will begin with the 
January number. 
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Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
FLOYD, HUNT Co., TEX. 
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Pleasantry—But Not ‘‘ Scientific.” 





UnpvER A. I. Roor’s *‘ high pressure 
gardening,” the letters of his name have 
taken deep Root at the ‘‘ Home of the 
Honey-Bees.” See his letter beads. 
Well, when we see that vegetation is 
well Rooted, we may expect a vigorous 
‘* plant ’—like the bee-hive factory of 
Bro. Root. 


A Bexr-KEeEper living in this county, 
not long since went out to rob his bee- 
gum. The bees objected to burglars 
coming after dark and taking their hard- 
earned booty, and stung¢their intruder 
badly, and run him away. He, to get 
revenge, took down his gun and shot the 
hive. Then he sat down in perfect 
quietude, with the consoling thought 
that he had hig revenge. But the bees 
went ahead with their work the next 
morning, as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 





Preparing Bees for Winter. 





South of Red river, in this sunny 
_clime, November is the time to see to 
our pets for winter, as near the first of 
the month as we can. See that each 
hive contains a moderate colony, and 
about 20 pounds of honey, a good queen, 
and comfortable quarters. The hives 
should not face north in winter-or 
spring, as our cold north winds are dam- 
aging tothem. ‘Tip the fronts of the 
hives a little down, so that water will 
not stand on the bottom-boards. 


Our bees do need shelter from the 
high, cold north winds, as well as our 
stock. The south side of any building, 
high board fence, or timber is a good 
protection, and I think, if we look to 
our pets more closely, we will have less 
room to complain of spring dwindling, 
diarrhea, etc. 












The nameless bee-disease has dam- 
aged quite a number of our Southern 
apiaries of Jate years, and I think that 
exposure to cold and sudden changes, 
and improper food, are the cause. 


Remember that burnt or scorched food 
in winter is not good, but after spring 
opens up may be fed with perfect im- 
punity. Small, weak colonies and nuclei 
can be successfully wintered, but in 
some winters it is necessary to take 
them into a warm building during our 
worst weather. 





Arranging Honey in Stores, Etc. 





As this is the season when most South- 
ern bee-keepers are looking to the mark- 
eting of their honey, I will give my 
experience in that line. 

Should you sell, or leave to be sold, 
your honey with your home merchants, 
you ought to volunteer to tastily arrange 
the display for them if they are not 
already versed in that line. A good way 
is to place a small, nice case filled with 
an average sample of your section 
honey, right in front of the show-case, 
on top of it, or where it will be seen by 
every customer. A small candy-jar filled 
with clear extracted honey, standing 
right on top of the case of comb honey 
is a nice bait, and if by transferring, or 
otherwise, you have some nice ‘‘ chunk 
honey,” it can be placed in a glass jar, 
and exhibited in some way. In this way 
we may aid our merchants in building 
up a nice trade in honey. 


I have not described the fancy retail- 
ing cases, as they seem too expensive for 
us yet, and itis just beginning to pay in 
our State to produce comb honey in sec- 
tions. Ten years agolI could sell nice 
‘“chunk” comb honey in our markets 
for just as much, and in some instances 
a little more than section honey, the 
purchaser not wishing to pay for the 
wood, as he called it, or thought he paid 
for the section. 

I have at different times both sold, 
and left to be sold, honey at our stores 
in cities and country towns, and the 
clerks, or the proprietors, would put the 
honey under the counters, and if a cus- 
tomer did not call for it, he never would 
know there was any honey sold in that 
store; and after I found out what was 
being done, I bave gone in and asked 
how they were getting along selling 
honey, when they would reply, ‘‘Oh, we 
seldom have a call for honey. We will 
not need any more this year.” Then I 
asked to have the privilege of arranging 
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the honey as above described, and 50 
pounds or more was sold in one week, 
where they seldom had a call before. 


I now remember when we used to 
handle large quantities of honey, we 
used to experiment how to tastily ar- 
range honey. A section must show up 
pretty well if it beats a nice jar of clear 
honey with a nice white chunk of comb 
honey init. But a one-pound section is 
the proper way to have the honey stored, 
batI only wished to assist those with 
other kinds as well. 

Should you place extracted honey on 
a market, it is well to post the dealer as 
to its liability to candy, or have a card 
on it telling about it, or some will be 
afraid of it. 





Some Mistakes of Beginners. 





Some people are unfortunate enough 
to have more money than brains. The 
man who goes into the bee-business, de- 
pending upon having his work done by 
hired help, will, in all probability, get 
severely left. 


Some make a mistake by not taking 
the advice of the old bee-keepers, who 
tell us to start with a few colonies and 
increase them as our knowledge of the 
business increases. Some ‘‘ get left” 
when they go into the queen-rearing 
business just because they see some one 
else making a success out of it. 


Bee-keeping is a profession, and the 
man who starts with 200 or 300 colo- 
nies before he has learned the business, 
will be very liable to find it out. 


I predict that the low price of cotton 
will produce a large crop of beginners 
in bee-keeping in the South, as cotton 
will not pay the expenses of raising it. 
There is a general stir among the farm- 
ing classes, and they are going to try 
something else. C. B. BANKSTON. 

Thorndale, Texas. 





Bees that Had a Bath and Swim. 





On page 574, Mr. Tarey speaks of 
several colonies of bees being submerged 
in water, and carried across the lot by 
it. He does not state the length of time 
they were under the water, but says he 
only lost 2 out of 11 colonies. 


Last May I went into Jasper county, 
Tex., to transfer a lot of black bees from 
gums into new style of hives. I had a 
2-horse hack, and was accompanied by 
my wife and an 18-month baby girl. We 





had 7 empty hives complete, also an 
observatory hive with one-frame of Ital- 
ians, with their golden queen, all well 
fastened on the hack. After crossing 
Neches river (the boundary line be- 
tween the counties) on a ferry boat, we 
took a road used only during low water, 


‘to cross a slough. We came to the 


slough, and not knowing its depth, 
plunged in. The team was soon’ swim- 
ming, and we were waist deep in water 
as we saton the seat. The swim was 
perhaps 100 feet, not much current, 
and we landed safely, but thoroughly 
wet and well scared. 

As soon as we were over our fright 
somewhat, we looked to our bees, and 
found them as wet as ourselves. I soon 
got the water out of the hive, and I do 
not think we lost a bee. They may have 
been under the water ten minutes in all. 

GEORGE Mort, M. D. 

Spurger, Texas. 
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Producing Sex at Will.—One 
of our readers sends us the following 
questions : 


1. Can a queen lay eggs at will that 
produce either sex ? Having some doubt 
in regard to this matter, I shaved down 
a worker-comb close to the eggs, and 
gave it toa colony made queenless, and 
destitute of brood. The result was a 
batch of drones reared from eggs that 
otherwise would have been worker-bees. 

2. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
bees are able to take the sperm fluid 
from the worker-eggs ? A. B. B. 


Prof. Cook replies as follows to the 
above questions: 


1. I fully believe that the queen con- 
trols the sex at will. The eggs are im- 
pregnated that produce females, and 
she controls the delicate machinery that 
adds or retains the sperm cell. So I 
think she knows what she is doing. 


In the case given, I believe the eggs - 


were laid either by a drone-laying queen, 
or laying worker. Or else, perchance 
all-were destroyed and others added by 
laying workers. 

2. Ido not believe the workers can 
manipulate a sperm-cell. They would 
need a first-class microscope to see it 
and very delicate fingers to manipulate 
it. Great and wonderful as they are, I 
cannot credit them with such skill or 
wisdom. A. J. Cook. 





Great Premium on page 658! 

















Distance Bees May Profitably 
Fly in Search of Honey. 


Query 844.—1. In your opinion, what dis- 
tance from the hive do bees usually fiy in 
search of honey? 2. How far may they goin 
order to produce the most and best honey ?— 
Lucy. 


1. One to 2 miles. 
mile.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. From 8 to 6 miles. 
4 miles.—JAmEs HEDDON. 


1. From 2 to 8 miles. 
2 miles.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. From 1 to 8 miles. 
2 miles.—W. M. BARNUM. 


2. From \& tol 
2. About 3 to 
2. From 1 to 
2. From 1 to 


1. From 2 rods to 6 miles. 2. From 
1 to 4 miles.—G. M. DoouiTTLe. 


1. One to 2 miles. 2. Not farther 
than I have indicated in No. 1.—EuGEnEr 
SECOR. 


Bees usually fly until they find nectar 
—2%¢ miles is a good range.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. 


1. From a few rods to several miles. 
2. It depends upon the flora, and not 
upon the distance.—H. D. Currrne. 


1. Two or 3 miles, if they don’t find it 
nearer. 2. The further they are obliged 
to go, the less they will get.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


1. Perhaps half a mile, perhaps 2 
miles, depending upon the pasturage. 
2. Possibly not more than 2 miles.—C. 
C. MILLER. 


1. Should they not be able to find 
honey nearer, they will go 4 miles, and 
probably farther. 2. From }¢ to ¥% of a 
mile.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Till they find it, if not too far. One 
season my colonies gathered a large sur- 
plus at a distance of about 244 miles. 2. 
I don’t know.—A. B. Mason. 


One and one-half miles is a fair range, 
and perhaps as good as any for best re- 





sults; but when honey is scarce, bees 
will fly 3 miles in search of honey, and 
where there is something to lead them 
on, they have been known to go 3% 
miles.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


That depends upon the season, the 
weather, and the abundance of bloom 
near the apiary. Probably within a 
radius of 2 miles or less.—C. H. Drs- 
BERN. 


1. I have known them to fly 5 miles 
ormore. 2. Aradius of 13¢ miles or 
so, would, I think, give the best results ; 
but that, even, would depend upon the 
field itself.—J. E. Ponn. 


1. From a few rods to 5 miles. I 
should prefer to have honey-plants 
within a mile. 2. I guess a mile, more 
or less. All answers to this will be 
speculative.—A. J. Cook. 


1. If there if plenty of honey to be 
had near home, they will scarcely go 
over 2 miles, and but few that far. 2. 
But I have known them to go 5 miles 
and do good work.—E. FRANCE. 


i. Their usual range does not exceed 
13 miles. 2. The distance has nothing 
to do with the quality of the honey, but 
they will produce the most if the field is 
not over 4 mile’ distant.—DapantT & 
Son. 


Although bees may, and no doubt 
often do, go greater distances, I think 
that under most circumstances the 
greater part of the honey that bees 
store has been gathered within 13 
miles from the hive.—James A. GREEN. 


1. Much depends upon the pasturage. 
Usually they do not go more than 2 
miles, and notoften that far, if there is 
good pasturage nearer. 2. I think they 
cannot work to advantage on pasturage 
much more than 2 miles away. The 
distance can make no difference in the 
quality of the honey.—M. Manin. 


1. This depends entirely upon loca- 
tion. We might keepour bees in a place 
where they would have to go 3 or 4 
miles, but if flowers and nectar are 
plenty, possibly a mile is as far as they 
would go. 2. To produce the most 
honey I think from \& to \% mile, asI 
have watched my bees right over a good 
patch of flowers within 200 yards of 
the apiary, and go a half mile and 
gather honey from the same thing. As 
to the best honey, I don’t think it mat- 
ters about distance, as honey gathered 
ten miles away would be no better than 
that gathered within ten steps of the 
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apiary, from the same flowers.—MRrs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


1. Thisis rather a difficult question 
to decide. The practical of the question 
cannot be settled on reports as to how 
far bees may sometimes be led by bloom- 
ing plants or trees away from their 
homes, but rather by experience as to 
how wide a field do they ordinarily 
work over in securing a crop of honey. 
In my opinion, based on years of obser- 
vation, the bulk of the honey crop gath- 
ered by the ordinary apiary, comes from 
a radius not exceeding one mile in every 
direction. That bees go further than 
this sometimes, does not prove anything 
to the contrary of what I have sug- 
gested.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 








cae Time and place of meeting. 
wer. Ly Ay my pete, at Independence. 
8. Dorn Blaser, Sec., Higginsville, Mo. 


one 28. 4 Berke Bee +» at Mt Ange iN N. FY 
en N. 


Dec. 1.—Carolina. at Charlotte, N. C 
A. L. Beach, Sec., Steel Creek, N. C. 


Dec, 13, 14. a an, at Lansing, Mich. 
"Geo n, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 


Dec. 14, 15. ,16._Bastorn Iowa, at Maquoketa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, Iowa. 


Dec, 28, 29.—Vermont, at Burlington, Vt. 
H. W. Scott, Sec., Barre. Vt. 


wat 13, 14. ed W.Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
win Pike, Pres., Boscobel, Wis. 


Jan. 18, 19. —Coorado, at Denver, Colo. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


Jan. 12-14. h~Migneosta, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. K. Cooper, Sec., Winona, Minn. 
tag In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tuz Epirors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


panera Secor.. Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W Hutchingon....Flint, Mich 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEO’y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 








There is Not One Person 
but what can secure at least two new 
subscribers to the Bex JouRNAL, and get 
the splendid Premium offered on page 
653. Try it. 








Adulteration of Honey—Need 
of Action by Bee-Keepers. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 





It needs no argument to show that the 
greatest obstacle to success in the pro- 
duction of honey comes from the manv- 
facture and sale of a spurious article as 
genuine honey. The question of win- 
tering bees no longer purturbs the bee- 
keeping public. We know the cause 
and a safe and reliable cure of ‘foul 
brood,” and with such weapons in hand, 
we no longer stand in helpless awe be- 
fore this enemy of the honey-producer ; 
the longest road finally turns, and so the 
fact of poor seasons must soon be a 


. thing of the past; but with all the 


other impediments removed, success can 
neyer be assured, except it can depend 
upon a fair and reliable market. 


Thatadulteration of extracted honey 
is very general, and that such spurious 
honey is put on the market as genuine, 
is certainly true. Byron Walker found 
this fact a most embarrassing bar to the 
successful sale of his honey in Detroit, 
in the winter of 1890. Last winter he 
found a similar condition of affairs in 
another large city. 


Prof. Wiley’s analyses by several able 
chemists, of honey secured in various 
markets, show that the practice is com- 
mon and general. Thus we are con- 
fronted not with a theory, but a condi- 
tion. Thousands of tons of so-called 
honey, manufactured not in apiaries, 
but by unprincipled vendors in our large 
cities, stand as a most discouraging bar 
to apiarian success. 


The extensive production of doctored 
glucose, in the first place, does for the 
honey market what the wonderful de- 
velopment of the great West, agricul- 
turally, does for the market of general 
farm produce—it gives a maximum sup- 
ply, which is always murderous .to 
prices. More than this, the supply is 
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largely of an inferior product, which, as 
ostensible honey, lessens general appre- 
ciation of honey, and thus gives the 
‘*black eye ” to one of the most whole- 
some and delicious of all our food pro- 
ducts. 

Some of the ‘‘ Pure Strained Honey” 
which Mr. Walker bought in the Detroit 
markets, and which was being made and 
sold by the carload in that city, and 
brought into our State convention to be 
tested, was as tasteless and insipid as 
so much glucose tinctured by a trace of 
real honey. Ought such a state of 
things to continue? I say by all that’s 
good and just, Emphatically, No ! 


Again, this fact of adulterationis no 
secret. The yublic are aware of this 
wide-spread adulteration. Rightfully 
they distrust this product. Are they 
illogical, when they conclude that a man 
who will lie—sell a thing for what it is 
not—will or may also impose upon the 
public an article that is unwholesome 
and unfit forfood? Thus, whether they 
are correct or not in the conclusion, the 
effect upon the honey market is most 
serious. 


That starch-glucose—the most com- 
mon adulterant—is a safe food, is cer- 
tainly a grave question, which bee-keep- 
ers at least will answer in the negative. 
They see their bees reject this sweet if 
any other is to be had, and experience 
shows that it is not safe for bees as a 
winter food. Thus we may believe that 
the distrust felt by the public is not 
wholly a whim. 

We thus see that this enemy is of no 
mean proportions. We see that it men- 
aces the success of every bee-keeper, and 
it follows that bee-keepers should unite 
in one grand successful effort to utterly 
squelch it—to drive it from among us 
forever. I have not a doubt, butif we 
are united and determined we can do 
this. 

“For right is right, as God is God, 
And right must ever win ; 


To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.” 


The analyses made the past season 
prove beyond any question that all arti- 
ficial mixtures of syrup and honey can 
be detected. Thus we are able to locate 
the evil, in all cases, when this fraud is 
practiced. Most, if not all, of the States 
have well-equipped chemical laboratories 
in connection with their experiment 
stations, where such analyses will be 
made free of charge, and so it will be 
practicable and easy for any one to in- 
vestigate any suspected sample, and see 
whether it be spurious or genuine. 





In addition to these State stations, 
the Government Department of Agricul- 
ture has a Division of Chemistry most 
ably manned; and the head of this 
division promises fullest aid to help the 
bee-keepers in their effort to stop this 
iniquitous adulteration. We are sure, 
then, that we may find any adulterated 
product, and can find who the manufac- 
turer is, and just where he carries on his 
hefarious work. Thus we are already 
in possesion of oneof the most important 
weapons whereby this valuable work is 
to be accompished. 


We next need good laws which shall 
make it a serious misdemeanor—shall 
we not say crime ?—to manufacture and 
sell as honey, some artificial product, 
the real value and make-up of which 
shall be kept from the public. This 
crime must be severely punished, by 
both fine and imprisonment. Many of 
the States have, already, such laws. The 
law in Michigan—see Act No. 254, Laws 
of 1881, Sec. 4—is as follows: 


No person shall mix any glucose or grape- 
sugar without distinctly marking, stamp- 
ing or labeling the article,or the age 
containing the same, with the true and appro- 
agen 9 name of the article, and the percentage 

n which glucose or grape-sugar 
into its composition; nor shall any person 
sell, or offer for sale, or order or permit to be 
—_. or oenees wee | any ane food, into 
the composition of which glucose or grape- 

has entered, without at the same 
time informing the buyer of the same, and 
the proportions in which such glucose or 
grape-sugar has entered into its composition. 

Sec. 5.—Any person convicted of violating 
any provision of any of the foregoing sections 
of this Act, shall be fined not more than fift 
dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail 
not exceeding three months. 

Sec. 6.—It is hereby made the duty of the 
prosecuting attorney of the State to appear 
for the people, and to attend to the prosecu- 
tion of all complaints under this Act in all th 
courts in their respective counties. 


Other States, as Massachusetts, New 
Jersey and New York have similar laws, 
as has also Ontario. 


It seems to me desirable that every 
State should have such a law, so framed 
asto be most serviceable in the good 
work of entirely -preventing this iniqui- 
tous business. Perhaps a United States 
law, which would beeffective throughout 
the entire country, would be possible and 
desirable. Why should not this subject 
be brought up at all the State conven- 
tions, and. at the National convention, 
and an ideal law be written out by some 
such capable person as R. L. Taylor, 
who is at the same time a bee-keeper, a 
lawyer, and a legislator; and a plan 
formulated to secure its enactment in 
all the States, and, if possible, by the 
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United States Congress? Here is good 
work to be done. Isee no reason why 
there shall not be an active campaign all 
along the line, that we may have the 
best and most effective legislation in all 
the States, and in Congress. ‘*‘ Where 
there is a will there is a way.” Where 
there is so desirable an end to be accom- 
plished, there ought to be a tremendous 
will. 

There is yet one more thing needful. 
The best of laws do not enforce them- 
selves. Such enforcement takes time, 
money, effort, and is not always the 
most agreeable work. Thus we cannot, 
ought not, to expect any one person to 
attend to it. No one bee-keeper has the 
adequate time or money, and why should 
one work for all ? 

No! the National Bee-Keepers’ Union 
is just the organization to do this work. 
Under Mr. Newman’s very wise man- 
agement, it has done most excellent 
service. Under his direction it can win 
still greater laurels. I know of no one 
so well qualified to make things lively as 
Mr. Newman, supported by the Union. 
I hope he will accept the responsibility, 
and be well paid for the work. If the 
thousands of bee-keepers will each pay 
a dollar, all this can be done, and the 
funds be more than enough to compen- 
sate all who engage in the service. 


I believe here is a grand chance to 
advance not only bee-keeping interests, 
but the interest of right doing as well. 
Fraud and deception, which are the very 
foundation of all this adulteration ini- 
quity, are stepping stones to all dis- 
honesty and immoral! practices; if bee- 
keepers can wipe them out, as above 
suggested, it will be just cause for re- 
joicing among all the people. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
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An Explanation Regarding Past 
Propbecies of Honey-Flows. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY SAM WILSON. 





On page 535, Mr. Thomas Johnson 
takes me to task. He says I hit it pretty 
wellin 1891, but missed it badly this 
year, and that I simply tried to imitate 
189f. I know I did not havea good 
chance this year to prove what I claim, 
to men that do not want to believe. 


If Mr. Johnson will turn to page 580 
of the BEE JouRNAL for April 28, 1892, 
and tell me why I said I did not havea 
good chance to prove this year (1892) 
that I could tell what I claimed to tell, 





and why in 18911 said the northwest 
would have a failure, and the extreme 
southern portion of Illinois and Ken- 
tucky would have a good flow, and that 
it would be good in the East, and the 
best in central New York of anywhere 
in the United States—then he can tell of 
any good honey-flow long before hand, 
and especially of any failure. Nothing 
can turn a coming failure into a success, 
but bad weather can stop bees from 
work, as it has this year, when there 
was plenty of nectar for them to gather, 
if they could have gone out to work. 


As to the proof of the above, the re- 
ports of bee-keepers from southern IIli- 
nois and Kentucky attest to the fact, 
and as to central New York, Mr. E. R. 
Root said in Gleanings that the yields 
were so great there that the bee-keepers 
would not report their yields for fear of 
an influx of bee-keepers from other parts 
of the country. So much for my pre- 
dictions for 1891. 


Let us return to 1892. Gleanings re- 
ports this year to be better than the last 
five years, from clover and linden, de- 
spite the fact that three-fourths of all 
the bees died last winter, andon account 
of the unprecedented wet and bad 
weather all over the western States, ex- 
cept western Iowa, where, I think, bees 
wintered and built up well. Mr. John- 
son reported his bees in good condition 
(and Idon’t suppose he is any better 
bee-keeper than the average). It stopped 
raining in western Iowa, and was fine 
weather through clover and linden 
bloom, while it rained right on in the 
eastern part; the wonder is that they 
got any honey in eastern Iowa, as there 
bees were reduced three-fourths in num- 
bers, and what were left were run for 
increase ; and then it was cold and wet 
all the time through linden and clover 
bloom, but in spite of all that, the bees 
secured considerable surplus. As for 
me trying to imitate my predictions of 
1891, I knewI could not do that, and 
so I stated, on page 580. I said then 
that the honey-flow would be more gen- 
eral, and who says it has not been so ? 


Mr. Johnson cannot prove me a “ false 
prophet,” neither does his honey-flow 
that he brags about, for he got it almost 
all from fall flowers, when I did not 
claim to tell anything about the fall 
flow. He talks about Mr. Frank Cover- 
dale getting 40 pounds per colony on an 
average, when I find he got an average 
each year of over 200 pounds in 1886 
and 1889, and one of those years it was 
all comb honey. When Mr. Johnson 


does that well, I want to hear from him. 
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I can tell him this winter sometime, 
whether or not it will be worth while for 
him to expect much of a flow from lin- 
den and clover next year; and I can tell 
him, as I didin 1891, when it is going 
to be a failure over any large section of 
country. Idon’t care how much I am 
ridiculed, I will prove, sooner or later, 
that I am right. 

Cosby, Tenn. 
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Foul Brood and Bee-Interests 
in Ontario, Canada. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY, WM. M’EVOY. 


While waiting for the train to take me 
to a village where I have to examine 
many apiaries that were bad with foul 
brood, in June last, I thought I would 
write a few lines for the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. 

In the last three seasons I have ex- 
amined over 500 apiaries in the Pro- 
vince of Ontario. For years I had been 
receiving private letters on foul brood, 
and knew that the disease was wide- 
spread over the Province. But when 
Messrs. F. A. Gemmill, D. Chalmers, A. 
Picket, J. B. Hall, C. W. Post, Wm. 
Couse, Wm. Wells, R. W. McDonnell, J. 
McArthur, Lewis Traver, J. M. Hughes, 
W. F. Clarke, H. Godard, S. Symonds, 
Henry Couse, L. J. Mullock, James 
Stewart, R. Kirby, J. Krienter, R. L. 
Patterson, J. M. Frey, J. Davis, and 
many others of our best bee-keepers had 
the search-light turned on to every bee- 
yard near them, it was one of the great- 
est surprises to every one to see what a 
terrible state our country had got into 
with foul brood. 


I became greatly astonished, the more 
I went through the Province, to find 
such wholesale quantities of foul brood, 
and so many bee-yards in such a horrid 
state with the disease, and so few know- 
ing that their colonies had the plague. 
I went in for curing every colony that I 
found foul brood in, as I felt that it 
would be a disgrace to me to have it 
said that I could not get every colony 
cured of foul brood, no matter how bad 
I found it, or at what time of the year it 
was. But, oh, sucha time as I had! 
Talk about a person having an ‘‘ele- 
phant on his hands”—many a time I 
felt as if Ihad too many ‘ elephants” 
on my hands. I had to get the foul 
brood out of the bee-yards, or burn 
them, and when others that knew noth- 
ing about the disease would tell the 





owners not to mind me, it would upset 
my plans for a time where: the owners 
were foolish enough to heed them. 


In most places I asked the owners to 
be sure to write and let me know how 
they were getting on with the curing, 
and that I would answer and explain 
everything so as to help them. Most of 
them did write, which caused me far too 
much writing, and the mostof it was 
done long after I should have been in 
my bed. Did any of them make any 
mistakes ? Well, I should say they did, 
and after all the warnings that I had 
given, some of them made some of the 
most stupid mistakes that it was ever 
possible for any reasonable men to make, 
and it was for that reason that I wanted 
to get letters from them, so as to see 
that everything was going on all right. 


Did I get any abuse from any one? 
Yes; and in some places it became 
almost unbearable, sometimes, but I did 
not mind it afterwards, as I knew the 
owners had made a big mistake, and 
now these very men that once acted so 
unpleasantly, are among my best friends. 
Everywhere I go now, I get on finely, 
and the bee-keepers are curing their 


. apiaries in grand order. 


It would be a great surprise to ‘*‘ Uncle 
Sam,” if the search-light was turned on 
to the bee-yards of the United States, 
but still a bigger one to ‘* Johnnie Bull,” 
as he would then find out that he had 
foul brood almost everywhere at ‘*‘ ome.” 
While we have been curing our apiaries, 
other countries have done but little. 


SOME CANADIAN BEE-NEWS. 


Mr. Awrey—our worthy commissioner 
—has done his work so well, and in such 
a nice manner, that he has turned the 
eyes of all our best bee-keepers towards 
Chicago, and when the time comes for 
them to exhibit their honey and wax, I 
believe they will down the whole world. 


Some fruit-growers in many parts of 
our Province, had sprayed their orchards 
with Paris-green while the trees were in 
full bloom, and killed the bees by whole- 
sale, that were working on the blossoms 
at the time. I knew that it would be of 
no benefit whatever to the fruit-grower, 
to spray at such a time, while it would 
be sure death to the bees if hedid. I 
then saw that the only thing we could 
do to save the bees would be to get an 
Act passed preventing the spraying of 
trees while in bloom. At our annual 
meeting I got a committee appointed to 
wait on the Hon. John Dryden, Minister 
of Agriculture, to get an Act passed at 
once. As soon as the committee ex- 
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plained the whole thing to Mr. Dryden, 
he took hold at once, and he deserves 
much credit for the way he managed the 
whole business, and passed the first Act 
of its kind in the world, which will be a 
benefit to both bee-keepers and fruit- 
growers. 

Mr. Allen Pringle is going to Chicago 
to take charge of the Canadian honey 
exhibit, and I believe that every bee- 
keeper will be pleased to see him there, 
as he is a man that is much respected by 
all who know him. 

Mr. McKnight, who is both a practical 
bee-keeper and fruit-grower, is now edi- 
tor of the bee-department in the Cana- 
dian Horticulturist—a journal that every 
fruit-grower should take; it is a credit 
to our country. 

Mr. Gemmill, the President of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, who 
has done as much for his country as any 
man in it, is looking well after the in- 
terests of all that write to him to have 
the foul brood apiaries attended to. 


Mr. W. F. Clarke has a Bee-Keepers’ 
College near the Ontario Agricultural 
College. He has everythingin his grand 
little apiary that is needed, and I am 
pleased to see how the old gentleman 
‘catches on” to every new and useful 
thing. 

The Canadian Bee Journal is very 
much improved of late, and its editors 
are doing their level best, and making 
it of great value to the bee-keepers of 
Ontario. Mr. Corneil and Mr. Holter- 
mann have written good articles on 
the qualities of extracted honey, and 
I hope they will write more on the same 
thing. and stir up every bee-keeper so as 
to stop that bad practice too many have 
of extracting thin, raw, unripened 
honey, which will ruin any honey mar- 
ket, and thus in the end kill all sales for 
the man that extracts unripe honey. 

Woodburn, Ont., Canada. 
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Prevention of Robbing Among 
Bees—The Past Season. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY IRVIN GROVER. 





In this, as in all other evils, an ounce 
of prevention is worth more than a 
pound of cure. During my five years’ 
experience in keeping bees in frame 
hives, IT have never had a single hive 
robbed, and I have had as many as 70 
colonies in my care one season. My rule 
is to keep all colonies strong, and a lay- 
ing queen in each hive, as taught in 





**Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping ”—a val- 
uable work for beginners. 

The nearest Iever came to having a 
case of robbing, was just at the close of 
the basswood season. I was extracting, 
and the air was filled with bees, ‘‘ nos- 
ing” around, trying to see what they 
could get. When I returned the combs 
to the hive, the bees swarmed around in 
great numbers, and nearly covered the 
hive. I had asmoker well lighted (and 
itisa good one, a 3% inch Quinby), 
but I could not drive them away. I 
went into the honey-house, and put 4 
tablespoonful of sulphur on the fire, and 
returned, and began giving it to them, 
right and left, which speedily brought 
them to their senses. When a puff 
would strike them, they would double 
up like a jack-knife, and drop to the 
ground, but would soon get up and go 
about their business, and soon all signs 
of robbing were stopped. 

I now do not disturb my bees in the 
middle of the day, when there is nothing 
for them to do in the fields, but I do 
whatever is necessary early in the morn- 
ing or near sundown. 


REPORT FOR THE SEASON. 


This has been a very poor season, yet 
I have secured 35 pounds per colony, 
spring count; but some bee-keepers, 
only a mile away, have not taken 10 
pounds per colony, and complain of lots 
of robbing. One lost two out of three 
queens by robbing, that he had sent off 
for. He tries to increase too fast by 
dividing the colonies, which makes them 
weak, andin poor condition to defend 
themselves. 

I think the blacks are the worst for 
robbing, although dark hybrids are 
nearly as bad, but the hybrids are better 
for storing honey in the sections than 
the blacks. But for this locality I pre- 
fer the Italians. They may not store 
any more honey in sections, but when I 
come to weigh them for winter, they are 
always the heaviest, and not much in- 
clined to rob. 

I am often obliged to leave my bees 
for a week atatime. My wife attends 
to them when necessary during the 
swarming season, and she says some- 
times she enjoys it, and sometimes she 
doesn’t. 

Cooperstown, N. Y., Oct. 18, 1892. 
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Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subscriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
Dictionary—and just right for a pocket. 
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Wintering Bees in Cellars, Ven-— 
tilation, Etc. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I think that my bee-cellar is about the 
thing in which to winter bees. My bee- 
yard slopes gently to the north (I wish 
itSwere southeast, but I had to take such 
as I had), while near the west end isa 
slight sag through which flowed a small 
brook in wet weather, but which was 
dry the larger part of the summer. This 
brook now has an underground passage, 
so as to be entirely out of the way. West 
of the brook is a knol), or rise of ground, 
facing the eagt, and rising at the rate 
of about four inches to the foot. Into 
this knoll I dug about 30 feet, or so 
that the back end of the hole was about 
10 feet deep, measuring straight up the 
west bank. This same hole was about 
9 feet wide, and for a trial, it was 
boarded up at first, a roof put over, and 
8 feet of earth put on.top of the roof. 
Herein I wintered my bees quite success- 
fully, thus proving the value of such a 
place for wintering bees. 


When the boards became rotten I tore 
all down and put in a good wall of stone 
mortar, on top of whichI put a good 
strong roof, which was covered with 3 
feet of dry earth, and over the whole 
was a larger roof so as to keep the earth 
and all under it dry. Since then the 
‘*strong roof” rotted out, and I now 
have the cellar covered with flag stone, 
so that the wholeis a permanent thing, 
and will last long after I am no more in 
this world. 


The first cave or cellar did not have 
the outer roof, consequently the dirt was 
kept wet by rains and snows. I find the 
latter much better, as the dry earth 
seems to keep a more even temperature 
than did the former. 


The east end wallis 24 feet from the 
west, and here is the entrance door, so 
that the cave isin réality only 24 feet 
long by 6% wide by 7 feet deep, inside 
measure. Two feet out from the en- 
trance door is another door, and still 
2 feet further out is another door, and 
infront of this last door is an ante- 
room 4 feet square, which has a door to 
that, so I have to open four doors every 
time I go into the cellar. As these doors 
all fit nicely, I have three large dead-air 
spaces through which the cold air must 
pass to get into the cellar, and yet the 
first mentioned door is the coldest part 
of the cave or cellar, as is readily shown 
by the moisture collecting in drops 
upon it. After the bees are put in here, 





all is shut tight, and left so until spring 
after the bees are put out. 


Before remodeling the cellar the last 
time, I put in a sub-earth ventilator 100 
feet long, and some 4 or 5 feet deep; 
also a ventilator at the top, both of 
which could be controlled at pleasure. 
From much manipulation of these, 
through a term of years, I finally left 
them shut all the while, and as the bees 
did better with them shut, and as the 
temperature could be better controlled 
with them shut, they were left out en- 
tirely in the last construction, and I now 
would not have them back again on any 
account. 


On no one point did I ever go with 
more caution or more ‘fear and tremb- 
ling” than on this ventilation matter, 
so that no one need tell me that I 
‘*jumped at conclusions” regarding it. 
Lam positive thata properly-constructed, 
wholly-underground bee-cellar needs no 
more ventilation than will naturally 
come through wails of mason work and 
the earth. 


After the bees are put out in the 
spring, the doors are fastened open and 
left so all summer, so that the heat shall 
dry all out as much as possible prepara- 
tory to another winter. By thus leaving 
it open during the cool and frosty nights 
of October, it so reduces the tempera- 
ture of the cellar and ground around it 
that it stands about 47° after the bees 
have become quiet. 


As winter proceeds it gradually lowers 
until it reaches 44°, varying only from 
43° to 45°, no matter what the temper- 
ture is outside, whether 70° above zero 
for a week, or from 20° to 80° below 
zero for the same length of time. Herein 
is where such a cellar has the advantage 
over a cellar under a house, and it makes 
no difference as to the temperature, 
whether there is one colony or one hun- 
dred in this cellar. The whole is con- 
trolled by the temperature of the earth, 
or very nearly so. 


Why I say “‘ very nearly so” is, that 
to the west of the cellar, about one rod, 
is 80 feet of fence, which causes the 
snow to drift over the roof and cellar 
from 3 to 8 feet deep, and this snow has 
a little to do with the matter; but I 
have never known a lower degree than 
41 to be reached in winters when we 
had no snow. 


Onless a cellar would maintain an 
even temperature of from 41° to 47° 
should prefer bees out-of-doors in chaff- 
packed hives, and this temperature, too, 
whether bees were in it or not. 
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Where the bees are depended upon to 
keep up the temperature of the place 
they are in during very cold weather, it 
is very liable to be too warm during a 
mild spell in late winter or early spring, 
which causes more? trouble in cellar- 
wintering than all else combined, as the 
bees will become uneasy and start brood- 
rearing at such times in spite of the 
opening of doors and windows at night, 
carrying in ice, etc., which can be done, 
besides when bees must ‘‘ burn” honey 
to warm their hives and the room they 
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decaying bees is very offensive to me, 
whether offensive to the bees or not. To 
overcome this I evenly scatter a two 
bushel bag of sawdust over the floor 
every month, which not’ only keeps 
down all offensive smell, and prevents 
crushing the dead bees on the floor, but 
absorbs much of the moisture thrown off 
the bees as well. 

Since using the sawdust as above, I 
can say that I am perfectly satisfied 
with my cellar.—Review. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 4, 1892. 


Outside View of Doolittle’s Bee-Cellar. 


are in, it causes a great loss of stores 
and vitality. 


Mr. Hutchinson would not have the 
floor of the bee-cellar cemented. Neither 
would I; but there are bees dying of old 
age all the while, in any colony, and 
where many colonies are wintered in any 
cellar, these old bees coming out on the 
cellar-bottom to die, as they always do 
with the above temperature, make the 
bottom of the cellar very unpleasant to 
walk on, besides the foul smell from 





When Renewing your sub- 
scription to the Bre JourNAL, please 
send the names of those around you who 
have bees, and we will send them free 
sample copies. Then afterward you can 
get them as new subscribers, for which 
work we offer some excellent premiums 
in each number of the JourNAL. While 
thus helping yourselves, you will also be 
helping others. Why not begin now ? 


———E 
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@®™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
mean unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Good Year for ‘Honey. 


There are not very many bee-keepers 
here, and those who do have them mostly 
let them die or freeze in the winter, and 
they do not think it pays to take a bee- 
paper. I had 9 colonies of bees the past 
summer, and took 1,000 pounds of 
honey. It has been a good year for 
honey here. HENRY BusHBAUM. 

Aredale, Iowa, Nov. 7, 1892. 





Iowa Bees, and Bee-Lies, in Michigan. 


I write the following letter for the 
benefit of the Iowa lawsuit man who 
testified that the bees shut off the light 
of day, and kept his house in darkness, 
and ate his ducks, which I read on pages 
394 and 395 of the Bee JouRNAL: 


Mr. Fou.keEs, Cascade, Iowa. 

Dear Sir :—Should you ever have the 
desire to sustain that bees are a nui- 
sance, just send to me for the kind of 
statement you wish, or use the one I am 
going to make, viz. : 

Oh, the bees done it! About three 
weeks ago I took a. yoke of oxen anda 
cast-beam plow, and went about 30 rods 
from the house to do some plowing. I 
got along very well until my bees began 
to fly. O-h, the bees! 

Then it began to get dark. I left my 
oxen, and started for my apiary, intend- 
ing to shut up my bees, so as not ob- 
struct my light, and hinder me from 
plowing. O-h, the bees done it! 

But I soon found out that I had lost 
my course, and three days’ hard travel 
brought me beyond their flight, and sur- 
prised was I when I learned that I was 
32 miles from home! O-h, the bees 
done it! 

It took me another day to get back, 
and to my great surprise my oxen were 
gone, plow and all. O-h, the bees done it! 

I took my double-barrel shot-gun, and 
started for my apiary, but was too late. 





I found my plowin front of ‘one of the 


-hives, drawn into the mold-board. I 


raised the hive-cover, and there were 
my oxen completely cut to pieces. I 
began taking out the pieces, and by the 
aid of a little wax I stuck them together 
again, as perfect as ever, excepting the 
head and horns, which were eaten up 
by the bees ! 

O-h, the bees! They work just as 
well as ever, but I have to hire a man to 
leadthem. I expect to get a great price 
for them, as I will exhibit them at the 
World’s Fair in behalf of Mr. Foulkes, 
the Iowa lawsuit man. Who dares tell 
me that bees ain’t a nuisance ? . 

Don’t forget my address. 

Rodney, Mich. J. W. MILLER. 





No Surplus—Introducing Queens. 


In this locality we have no surplus 
honey, but bees, I think, have plenty to 
go through the winter. Sam Wilson 
came very close in predicting about the 
honey crop for this place, although I 
have wished very often that he would 
miss it here, because his predictions did 
not suit me, being for a bad honey year. 

I would have Mr. S. E. Miller know 
that I have some very fine Italian bees, 
which produce pretty yellow drones; 
but may be he is not afraid of them 
mating with his queens, either. 

The best way I have found to intro- 
duce queens, when they are once balled, 
is to put all the brood in the top story ; 
after shaking off all the adhering bees, 
put empty combs below, with some thin 
cloth between. The bees will soon figd 
themselves queenless and hopeless, and 
will be terribly demoralized. After an 
hour, slip the cloth a little, let the bees 
go up for a few minutes, and close back, 
repeating this two or three times until 
there is enough bees up to attend to the 
brood, then keep closed until the next 
day, then slip the cloth out, and let the 
bees go. They will be all right. This 
has been a perfectly safe way for me 
when no honey is coming in, such being 
the worst time to get queens balled. As 
there was no honey coming in this sea- 
son to amount to much, I have equipped 
all my colonies with good, young queens, 
to be ready for the next season. 

R. A. SHULTZ. 

Cosby, Tenn., Nov. 5, 1892. 


Experience with Laying Workers. 


Last July I had a colony of bees that 
was not doing well, so I examined them, 
and I found that the queen was getting 
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old, so I killed her. In ten days from 
that time I examined them again, and 
tore all the queen-cells out. In four 
days more I looked them over again, 
and found a few eggs down in the lower 
part of the combs. This thought came 
to me—‘ Where did they get those eggs. 
They must have stolen them out of other 
hives.” 

I kept track of that hive, and in a few 
days they hada nice queen-cell started. 
That cell hatched out as nice a yellow 
queen as there was in the bee-yard, and 
they were hybrid bees. She was very 
prolific, and her bees were yellow and 
smart bees, for they understood stealing 
eggs out of other hives all right. They 
know how to get honey out of other 
hives. I have always heard it said that 
a mulenever produced a colt; and I do 
not think that a worker-bee ever laid an 
egg. Give a colony of bees a good young 
queen, and they will accept her because 
she can lay eggs faster than they can 
stealthem. Sothey say, ‘* We will ac- 
cept her.” But give the bees a poor 
queen, and they will say, ‘‘No. We can 
steal faster than she can lay.” So they 
kill her. G. W. NANCE. 

Peiro, Iowa. 


[In speaking of ‘‘fertile” or laying 
workers, in his ‘‘ A B C of Bee-Culture,” 
Bro. Root says: ‘* These queer inmates, 
or rather occasional inmates, of the 
hive, are worker-bees that lay eggs. 
Aye, and the eggs they lay, hatch too; 
but they hatch only drones, and never 
worker-bees.” That is pretty good au- 
thority that a worker-bee does some- 
times lay eggs. Besides, we never be- 
fore heard of its being doubted. Mr. 
Nance will havea jobon his hands, if 
he undertakes to prove that they do not 
lay eggs.—Eb. | 





Minnesota and Manufactured Honey. 


I notice that Minnesota is put down as 
one of the leading States for honey this 
year. If thatis true, there is not very 
much honey in the United States. 


Last fall I put 65 colonies into winter 
quarters, and lost 6 in wintering. The 
spring was cold and wet, so I united 
some of the weak ones, andon Jan. 1st 
I had 58 colonies left, which were but a 
little better than on April lst. They 
built up fast through June, as f had 
three acres of Alsike clover which they 
worked on early and late. This is a 





splendid plant for bees. I increased my 
apiary to 83 colonies, and obtained only 
1,000 pounds of comb honey and 400 
pounds of extracted. I have doubled 
back to 69 colonies for winter. 


I took 460 pounds of comb honey to 
Minneapolis, and was offered 16 cents 
per pound in cash by a number of com- 
mission firms. One groceryman asked 
me if my honey was ‘‘ pure comb honey.” 
I told him that it was, and that comb 
honey could not be adulterated. I also 
told him that there was $1,000 offered 
to any one that would show a single 
pound of honey made by machinery, 
and show where it was made. He 
laughed, and called his partner, who 
took me back in the store and showed 
me a nice one-pound section of honey, 
and said the bees had never seen it! He 
said it was made in Dayton, Ohio; he 
had seen it manufactured, and had 
worked in the factory. 


I told him that he could not make 
money any faster than to go to Medina, 
Ohio, and see Mr. A. I. Root, who of- 
fered the $1,000. This will bea good 
year for such a factory, as the Minne- 
apolis market is nearly bare of white 
comb honey. I would like to have some 
one living near Dayton, Ohio, look up 
this matter, and report through the Ber 
JOURNAL. 


I notice that the Bee JouRNAL has 
changed editors, but I do not see as it 
makes any difference, for it is the same 
**Old Reliable.” It has been worth 
more than $1.00 a year to me the last 
four years. I advise every one I talk 
with about bees, to take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. 


It was cold and wet all summer here, 
but this has been the nicest fall I ever 
saw. Ithas been dry, but warm, with 
not much frost yet. 

Gro. H. AURINGER. 

Bonniwell’s Mills, Minn., Oct. 18. 


Almost a Total Failure. 


The honey crop in the Shenandoah 
valley has been almost a total failure 
this year. J. E. PITMan. 

Marlboro, Va., Nov. 1, 1892. 





——> 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BrE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 


pe 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Bee Journal is sent to subscribers 
until an order is received by the publishers for 
its discontinuance, and all arrearages are paid. 


A Sample Copy of the BEE JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 


How to Send Money.—Remit by Express, 
Post-Office Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or ae. = none of these can be had, 

r, as Stamps both for 

postage and registry, and ta 
oney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK; otherwise 
it is not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
»we have to pay 25 cents each, toget them cashed. 


Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, I1l.—not at any sub-station of Chicago. 


Postage Stampe of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of overz paper. The subscription is paid to the 
END O E MONTH indicated. 


«Jo not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless it can be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are convenient 
for eight oo han § sesame, 4 LY 
received. They w sent, post-paid, for ; 
each, They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 

“Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the 

BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but should 
any be lost in the mails, we will replace them if 
notified before all the edition is exhausted. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 

your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 


e a receipt for it. 
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Special Notices, rn 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JOURNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. This shows 
that Mr. Porter has paid his subscrip- 
tion to the end of next December : 


Wallace Porter Dec92 
Suffield, Portage co, Ohio 





Convention Notices. 


IOW A.—The Eastern Iowa Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Maquoketa, Iowa, in 
the City Hall, on Dec. 14th and 15th, 1892. 
Allareinvited. FRANK COVERDALE, Sec. 


COLORADO.—The Colo. State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold their annual meeting in 
Denver, on Jan. 18 and 19, 1893. Election of 
officers and other important business will 
come before the meeting. 

Littleton, Colo. H. Kniqeut, Sec. 


NEW YORK.—The next meeting of the Alle- 
pany County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 

eld at Mrs. H. Green’s, in Sugeest N. Y., at 
2 p.m. on Monday, Nov. 28, 1892. All bee- 
keepers are invited to attend. 

Friendship, N. Y. H. L. Dwiaeut, Sec. 


NORTH CAROLINA.—The Carolina Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its third an- 
nual session at the Court House in Charlotte, 
N.C., on Dee. 1, 1892. A full attendance is 
especially desired. and all those interested in 
bee-culture will have a hearty welcome. 

Steel Creek, N.C. A. L. BEACH, Sec. 


MINNESOTA—.The annual meeting of the 
Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Minneapolis, on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, Jan.12, 13 and 14, 1892. The 
Thursday brary Bes eerie a union 
meeting with the Horticultural iety which 
meets at the same place, commencing on 
Tuesday. A. K, COOPER, 


VERMONT.—The eighteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Assocciation 
will be held in the city of Burlington. Vt., on 
Dec. 28 and 29, 1892. Every one interested 
in apiculture is earnestly desired to be pres- 
ent. As a bee-keepers’ association. we know 
no State lines, but will fladly welcome all 
that come. Programs will be published soon. 
Holiday rates’on the railroads. 

Barre, Vt. H. W. Scort, Sec. 


MISSOURI.—The 7th semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be held at the Court House in 
Independence, Mo., on November 17, 18, and 
19, 18¥2. An Interesting and well-arranged 
programme has been prepared, and we extend 
a cordial invitation to all bee-keepers to meet 
with us in this very ant convention, 

W.S. Dorn BLASER, Sec. 


WISCONSIN.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
annual mooting as Boscobel, Grant Co., Wis., 
on Jan. 13 and 14, 1893. All members of the 
Association are requested to be present as the 
following officers are to be elected; President, 
Vice-President, Secretary. Assistant Sec., and 
Treasurer. Blank Reports will be sent each 
member, for the year 1892, with instructions. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all bee- 
keepers, and especially to those that would 
like to join with us. Each member will be no- 
tified at least one month before the meeting. 

Boscobel, Wis. EDWIN PIKE, Pres. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual Convention 
in Washington, D. C., near the end of this 
year. The exact date cannot yet be given. 
Mr. Frank Benton is keeping close watch, and 
others are watching for him,to learn when 
some other Society will meet in Washington, 
so that the North American may meet in con- 
junction with it and thus secure reduced 
railroad rates. The Secretary is at work 
arranging a programme, and as soon as the 
exact date for holding the Convention can be 
given, the announcement will be made. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 
The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
November 12th, 1892 : 


CHICAGO, [.L.—Demand for comb honey is 
quite good, and choice lots bring 18c., others 


in proportion. Extracted, 6@9c,, according 
to what it is—sales chiefly at 8@9C. 
Beeswax—23@25c. R. A. B. 


CHICAGO, ILLs.—Good demand for fanc 
white comb, 18@19c.; No. 2, 15@16c.; No. 3, 
13@14c. Buckwheat, 12@13ce. Fancy white 
extracted, 9c. ; amber, 7%@8e.: dark. 7c. 

Beeswax—23@25c J. 


Be og CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
liget, demand good. We quote: No. 1 
white lbs. 16@17c.; i, No. 2, 14@15c.; No. 1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No. 2 amber, — Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7ke.; amber, 5@6. 
Beeswax—20@23c. C.-M. C. C. 


CINCINNATI, On10.—Demand good for all 
kinds of extracted honey at 5%@8c., accord- 
ing to quality. Arrivals not equal to ‘demand. 
We dare not solicit new trade. Comb honey 
is scarce, at 15@16c. for best white 

Beeswax—Demand fair, at 20@25c. for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M. & 8. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cati¥r.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7 \c., and demand heavier than 
pen 2 Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 

ing to ee l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22 » L. & 8. 

BOSTON, Mass.—Market is a little slow. a 
car of California comb honey having arrived, 
and selling at 16@17c., and the Vermont sel- 
ling slowly from 17@18c, Extracted, 8@9c. 

eeswax—27c. B. & R. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, supply 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extrac ted. B@ 
7c. New crop is arriving and is very on No 
Beeswax on the market. H. & B. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Market and 
new crop is arriving, but mostly dark is being 
marketed. Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, = 
@l14c. Extracted, = barrels, 39 c.;in 5 o 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c TAS. &O. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—No. 1 white 1-lbs., 
18c.; No. 2, 16@17c. No. 1 dark 1-lbs., 13@14 
cts.; ” No. 2,12%c. Old honey 2c. to 3c. per lb. 
lower. New extracted (not candied), white, 
8@9c.; dark, €@7c. Old extracted (candied) 
slow sale at 2 to 3c. lower per lb. 8. & E. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. a is arriving free- 
ly, and demand is Fancy white 1-lbs. 
15@17c.; 2-lbs. 13 oe. Fair white 1-lbs 
13@14¢c.; 2-Ibs.12c. Buchwheat 1-Ibs. 11@13 
2-lbs. 10c. Extracted—clover. basswood, and 
orange bloom, 7%@8c. Southern, The a 
gallon. Beeswax—26@27c. H.B 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Honey more plenty and 
market some lower on all grades except white 
comb, which sells at 16@17c.; mixed, 13@1l4c 
dark, 10@lic. Extracted, white, 74%@8c.; 
amber, 7@7%c.; dark, 64@7c. 

Beeswax, 27@28c. H. R. W. 





Why Not send us one new name, 
with $1.00, and get Doolittle’s book on 
‘*Scientific Queen-Rearing” as a premi- 
um? Read the offer on page 647 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, Ils. 
R, A, BURNETT, 161 South Water Street. 
J. A. Lamon, 44 & 46 South Water Street 
New York, N. Y. 


F. I. Saae & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
RA! Bros. & a Xr} 
8 & 30 West Broadway 


San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8&t. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stewart & ELLioTT, 22 Bridge Square. 
J. A. SHea & Go., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEARss, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com, Co., 521 Walnut 8t. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WriGuHrT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Cincinnati Ohio. 
C. F. MurH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





——~ 





Your Neighbor Bee-Keeper 
—have you asked him or her to subscribe 
for the BEE JouRNAL ? Only $1.00 will 
pay for it regularly to new subscribers 
from now to Jan. 1, 1894! And, be- 
sides, you can have Newman’s book on 
‘* Bees and Honey” as a premiuni, for 
sending us two new subscribers. Don’t 
neglect your neighbor! See page 653. 








Wants or Exchanges. 


FRAPS A PAPAS AAS AISA ISERIES SL ERLE SEO INO 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
myerapene lines will cost 20 cents each. 

TANTED. —we want a Npewntge press, and 
will trade Dov. hives for same, Let us 


hear from you. LEVERING BRO8., 
18Atf Wiota, Cass Co., lowa. 


het EXCHANGE—Pure Tested Young Ital- 
jians,3to5 bands, 50 cents to $1.00—for 
cash, wax or offers. F. C. MORROW, 

6Atf Wallaceburg, Arkansas 








FS SALE OR EXCHANGE.—100 colonies 
f italian Beesin 7 and 8 frame Lang- 
stroth Hives. They have lots of honey for 
winter, and are in fine condition. 
Address. J. A. KELLER, 
20A2t LY “Lake Oo., Ind. 





on mes 
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“The Winter Problem in 
Bee-Keeping” is the title of a splendid 
pamphlet by Mr. G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, 
a bee-keeper of 26 years’ experience. It 
is 6x9 inches in size, has 76 pages, und 
isaclear exposition of the conditions 
essential to success in the winter and 
spring managementof theapiary. Price, 
postpaid, 50 cents; or given as a pre- 
mium for getting one new subscriber to 
the BEE JOURNAL fora year. Clubbed 
with the BEE JOURNAL one year for 
$1.80. Send*to us for a copy. 


The Globe Bee-Veil, which we offer 
on page 621 of this number of the 
BEE JOURNAL, is just the-thing. You 
can get it for sending us only three new 
subscribers, at $1.00 each. 
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A Blind Man Can See 


was it is properly presented to him. 
Have you ever fligured out how much 
— can save by shipping your products toa 
rst-class and reliable commission house ? 
We are wholesale dealers and shippers of 
all Farmand Garden Products, including 
HONEY and BEESWAX. Write for quo- 


tations. 
BANDOW & OWE 
19D26t 178 W. Randolph St., oor AGO, ILLS. 
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d Solid Extracts of 
the jy The BEST BLOOD 
. Purifier Known. Cures Cancer, 
Catarrh,Salt Rheum Eczema, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick 
Headache ,Constipat on,Piles 
WhoopingCough and al! B 
Diseases. Send for ci 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 


17D4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 





THE IMPROVLwy 


|/ Branson Knitter 


For Family and Manufacturers Use 
PRICE $25. 
Known throughout America and 

—=» Europe as the simplest and 


EVER MADE. 

Makes seamless hose, donble 
heel eae — = hand - 
power. i to OZ irs o' 
| socks per vee. yp | child can nal For 
J,full particulars address JAMES L. 
Fg BRANSON & BKO., 312 Cen- 

tral Union BIk., Chicago, lil. 





Bee-Feeders Given Away. 


Bee- Feeder. Most 
wy Saves feed. No 
daubing or dro Two 
to seven Feeders full may 
be given a colony at one 
time, which will be stored 
, ing ae 2 oe 
ce, per pair, 30 cents; 
mail, to 0 cents; r dozen, 
$1.60. Has a e of 2,000 
per month. 


We will give, as a Premium, 2 of the 
above Feeders, postpaid, for sending us 
one new subscriber to the BEE JoURNAL 
for a year, at $1.00. This is a cheap 
way to get some good Feeders. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HONEY KEGS. 


These K are made for 
Extracted Honey, need no 
wane but should be well 

with boiling water 
before using—not soaked. 
5 gallon, holds 50tbs. 40c. 
Wooden Bungs, 1 cent each. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


HAS NO SAG IN BROOD FRAMES. 


THIN FLAT BOTTOM FOUNDATION 


Has no Fish-bone in Surplus Honey. 
ap! the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacture 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


By Mail for $1.00. 











ves a co ae y,a 
n short, itis invaluable t toany one whom 
les bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Extra Nets, 5U cents each. 


CLUBBING OFFER. 


We will send this Veil and the Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Or, we will give the Veil 
Free for three (3) New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal, with 83.00 to pay for them. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
199 Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 





